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during August and the following months kept Lord
Kitchener at home, his place in Egypt was adequately
filled.

While Egyptian Ministers had grown accustomed
to the subordination of their country to Great Britain,
they had not contemplated that that condition one
day would involve Egypt in a European war; and if
Englishmen in Cairo during the first week of August
were beset with anxiety, the Prime Minister and his
colleagues in the Cabinet were no less so. Compared
with the first, indeed, they were at a greater dis-
advantage. The others had behind them a Govern-
ment to advise and, if need arose, to assist; but the
Prime Minister could expect from no quarter either
support or counsel. The Khedive was in Constanti-
nople ; the Legislative Assembly was adjourned ; and
the country dumb. A strong and obstinate Minister
might have bent the situation to his own ad-
vantage ; but that feat, was beyond the powers of
Hussein Rushdi Pasha, President of the Council of
Ministers, and distinguished more for tact and resource
than strength of character, Such qualities in ele-
mental crises do not carry a leader far, and a supple
intellect, however skilled in finesse, will not' avail
a statesman who is called upon at such moments to
face determined and ruthless opponents. Handicapped
by the defects of his own character, the Prime Minister
was no match for the representative of Great Britain.

Apart from temperamental defects, Rushdi Pasha
was embarrassed by the actual factors of the situation.
To Great Britain, the dominating point of the Egyp-
tian situation was the safety of the Suez Canal, and
she was prepared to make immense sacrifices in order
to maintain uninterrupted communication by sea with
the East. To Egypt, on the other hand, that anxiety
was without significance. She had no ocean shipping,
and the Isthmus of Suez lay far from her inhabited